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before in the general policy of the Secret Treaty of Dover,
and only two years before had been a party to the Declaration
of Indulgence and the acceptance of subsidies from France.
The King, on the other hand, seemed during the first three
years to be almost defenceless. His weakness was visible to
all. He was forced to leave Danby, his faithful agent, for
whose actions he had assumed all possible responsibility,
whom he had covered with his royal pardon, to languish
for five years in the Tower. He dared not disown the
suborned or perjured Crown witnesses brought forward in
his name to prove a Popish plot, nor shield with his pre-
rogative of mercy their doomed victims. He had to suffer
the humiliation of banishing his brother and the insult of
hearing his Queen accused of plotting his muxder. He had
to submit to, or perhaps even connive at his beloved son
Monmouth joining the leaders of his foes.
All the while he lay in his voluptuous, glittering Court,
with his expensive mistresses and anxious courtiers, depen-
dent upon the dear-bought gold of France. And meanwhile
behind the wrathful proceedings of justly offended faction-
fanned Parliaments, Puritan England was scandalized, Crom-
wellians who had charged at Marston Moor or Naseby
prayed that old days might come again, and the common
people were taught to believe that the Great Plague and Fire
had fallen upon the land as God's punishment for the wicked-
ness of its ruler. Vulnerable in the last degree, conscious of
his peril, and yet superb in patient courage, the profound,
imperturbable, and crafty politician who wore the challenged
crown endured the fury of the storm and awaited its climax.
And in the end triumph! Triumph in a completeness and
suddenness which seemed incredible to friends and enemies
alike.
This was a civil war whose battles and sieges, whose
stratagems and onfalls, were represented by State trials,
constitutional deadlocks, and Parliamentary or municipal
manoeuvres. It was a war of and for public opinion, and as
bitter and ferocious as many waged in the open field. Its
events were the birth-throes of party government, whose